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professors never lectured, and those who did seldom had an audi-
ence. It is, however, only fair to mention that some Chairs were
established for subjects not required for examination, and hence
such studies only attracted a small number of students. There were
some brilliant exceptions to the usual custom. Newton, the
principal of Hertford, not only lectured, but insisted that his
Fellows should follow his example Blackstone was another excep-
tion, and his Commentaries on the Laws of P^ngland were based
on lectures which he had delivered. Lowth, who was Professor of
Poetry and Fellow of New College, became famous for his lectures
on Isaiah.
The training of undergraduates was mainly in the hands of the
college tutors. It is impoitant to remember that, although the age
of matriculation had been gradually rising, yet a large number of
students matriculated at fifteen and a few at a younger age. Thus
the bulk of undergraduates were boys in their early 'teens. They
were too old for school discipline, but not old enough to take res-
ponsibility for their own conduct and studies. It was felt that they
stood in need of a tutor and governor. One must not suppose,
therefore, that the paucity of university lectures meant that no
teaching of any consequence was done in the university. "The non-
academic world, not interesting itself in the rather obscure relation
between Colleges and the University, seldom takes the trouble to
define its ideas as to different kinds of academic education, It
rests for the most part content with a vague and incurious belief
that University teaching is represented by the Professoriate; and
if Professors do not leach, then there can be no University teaching,
and therefore obviously no teaching in the University. This view
ignores the College tutor: and although it is true that Colleges in
general, as distinct from the University, have had their moments
of educational inefficiency, it is by no means safe to assume that
at any period within the last two centuries Oxford has been untaught
because her Professors were silent or unheard." l Examinations
were a complete farce. Lord Chancellor Eldon describes his exam-
ination in 1770 for a first degree. He presented himself in Hebrew
and history. The first question asked was: "What is the Hebrew
for the place of the skull?" When he replied, "Golgotha," he was
then asked: "Who founded University College?" In deference to
the ancient legend, Eldon answered, "King Alfred," whereupon the
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